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ON ESKIMO STONE ROWS IN GREENLAND 

FORMERLY SUPPOSED TO BE OF 

NORSE ORIGIN 

By Morten P. Porsild 

Director, Danish Arctic Station, Disko, Greenland 

In the following article will be described certain stone rows occurring in 
Greenland. They were once considered to be remains of structures built by 
Norsemen in ancient times, but they are without doubt of Eskimo origin. 
Inasmuch as one kind of such rows, the nangissats, have not hitherto been 
found outside of Greenland, it appears worth while to call them to the 
attention of American ethnologists and geographers. The other kind, 
fences used in deer hunting, are probably very common in Arctic America 
but are extremely rare in Greenland. 

Nangissats 

Previous Mention in Literature 

In Kleinschmidt's dictionary of the Greenland dialect of the Eskimo 
language (1871) we find: 

nangivoqy he hops (i. e. makes a single leap on one leg). 

nangissarpog^f he is hopping (iteratively). 

nangissatj big stones, found in various places lying on level ground with considerable 
intermediate space. They are ascribed by tradition to the old Icelanders, who are 
said to have placed them for leaping on them on one leg right through the whole row.^ 

In the dictionary of O. Fabricius (1804) we find only the word 
naingirsarpoky "he hops on one leg." As far as I am aware the word nangissat 
is mentioned for the first time by C. L. Giesecke in his "Bericht einer 
mineralogischen Reise in Gronland (1806-13)." As this work was not 
published till 1878 (2nd edit., 1910), Giesecke's remarks could not have been 
known to Kleinschmidt, who lived and worked in Greenland and had no 
access to libraries or archives. The passage by Giesecke follows. 

Diese Stelle, von den Danen Halteplads oder Hinkstelle genannt, hat ihren Gronlandischen 
Namen, Naingirsaet, von einem ehemals sehr gebrauchlichen Nationalspiele erhalten. Die 
Spielenden mussten nemlich in gerader Linie nach einem Ziele, welches mit einem Steine 
bezeichnet wurde, auf einem Beine hiipfen oder hinken. Welcher nun am besten oder 
weitesten hiipfen oder hinken konnte, gewann den Preis. Man sieht noch auf dem Plazze 
lange Reihen solcher angelegten Steine. Sodann versuchten sie ihre Starke im Hackeln 
oder Finger- und Armziehen, auch im Ringen, worauf das Schlagen mit der flachen Hand 

1 Samuel Kleinschmidt: Den gronlandske Ordbog, Copenhagen, 1871, p. 234. All Danish quotations in this 
article are in translation. 
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auf die aufgeblasenen Wangen folgte. Hierauf wurde Wettrennen zu Wasser mit Kajaks 
und Umiaks gehalten, wobei manches der letztgenannten Fahrzeuge, wenn man nach dem 
Strande zurannte, in Triimmer gieng. Der Beschluss wurde gewohnlich mit Balliarspiel und 
Streitgesangen gemacht. Noch vor 10-15 Jahren ubten sie sich im Nordlichen Gronland 
in dergleichen Spielen, welche nun nach und nach aus der Mode kommen, und dem verder- 
blichen Kartenspiele Platz machen.^ 

The place mentioned by Giesecke is, like several others, still called 
Nangissat and is still normally inhabited. It is situated on a small sandy 
neck of land behind a protruding rocky naze on the northern coast of the 
southern branch of Disko Fiord on Disko Island. The place was also 
described later by Steenstrup^ who thus expresses his opinion on the origin 
of the nangissats: 

There thus exists no evidence of those stone rows being known to other Eskimo tribes or 
to the ancient Icelanders. But as the nangissats do occur in the northern parts of West 
Greenland, where the ancient Icelanders never settled, and as there is no reason for assuming 
that they have been constructed during their transitory summer visits, it seems most 
probable that the nangissats originate from a specific Greenlandic game now forgotten. It 
is not credible that this game was in use up to Giesecke's time, as it then, without doubt, 
would have been mentioned in the earlier literature.^ 

With these quotations the references to nangissats seem to be exhausted, 
with the exception of the doubtful cases mentioned below. 

Description of Some "Nangissats" 

The nangissats seen by the author of this article are all situated on 
somewhat elevated, nearly level ground in the neighborhood of settlements 
or summer camp sites. The places are generally quite exposed to the 
prevailing wind, and consequently the ground is bare of vegetation in 
summer and of snow in winter, being covered with coarse sand or gravel 
(see Figs, i and 2). 

Most frequently the stones are placed in a single straight line. They are 
usually about as large as could be lifted by a strong man, and their weight 
alone is sufificient to keep them in place when hopped on. But often for 
lack of stones of suitable size smaller ones have been used. Their upper 
surfaces are comparatively smooth. The distance between the stones does 
not vary much, being ordinarily little more than half a meter. I could 
easily hop from one stone to another, but I always found it wearisome to hop 
over a large number. I have counted as many as 70 stones in a single row. 

2 C. L. Giesecke: Bericht einer mineralogischen Reise in Gr0nland (1806-13), Copenhagen, 1878. 2nd and 
complete edit, in Meddelelser om Gr0nland, Vol. 35, 1910, pp. 1-478; reference on p. 460. 

3 K. J. V. Steenstrup: Beretning om en Unders0gelsesrejse til 0en Disko i Sommeren 1898, Meddelelser om 
Gr0nland, Vol. 24, 190 1, pp. 249-306. Steenstrup quotes the above given passage by Kleinschmidt, briefly refers 
to Giesecke's opinions, and remarks that neither the word nangissat nor the game for which the stone rows were 
intended has been mentioned by Hans Egede or his sons, nor by D. Cranz. He also states that nothing corre- 
sponding from East Greenland is known to Mr. G. Holm and that neither Mr. G. Holm nor Mrs. Signe Rink 
knows the word or the game from the Eskimo tales familiar to them. On the other hand the nangissat is quite 
unknown in Iceland either from present day evidence or from the ancient literature. 

4 Ibid., p. 293. 
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Sometimes the conditions of the ground were not suitable for one long row, 
and the nangissats have then been laid out in other forms. I have seen 
rows forming two or three sides of a rectangle. In one case (Niviq Bay) the 
row terminated in a sickle-shaped hook. Another (which I have not seen) 
is reported to have the form of a cross (Fig. 4). According to my informants 
the last-mentioned was subsequently rebuilt "because it was too difficult," 
i. e. the original distances between the stones were too great. At Igdlutalik 
there were two rather short nangissats of big stones for "grown-ups," as I 
believe, and a third one of smaller stones and with shorter distances, for 
children. 

Use of the "Nangissats" 

Nowadays the game of hopping on stone rows is never played either by 
children or by adults. When accompanying travelers, however, our Green- 
landers will, just for fun, hop over some of the stones, so as to demonstrate a 
knowledge of their meaning. In old times, however, the game belonged to 
the rather large number of sports and contests engaged in either as a pastime 
among the villagers, or as challenges to strangers, or during the annual 
feasts when controversies were settled by juridical drum songs. 

Local tradition exactly agrees with the description given by Giesecke in the 
above-quoted passage, although the game was not played at all in his day. 
My informants relate that the player also had to carry a weight in his arms, 
such as a bundle of sealskins, the dead body of a small seal, or a live dog. 

The Distribution of "Nangissats" in West Greenland 

Between the 67th and the 72nd parallels of West Greenland nangissats 
are quite common. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that here every larger 
settlement or camp site from ancient times may have had its own nangissat. 
The accompanying map shows the location of those known to me personally 
or by reliable verbal or written reports. I have not heard of the existence of 
nangissats north of the 72nd parallel, and from two places, Ikerasaq 
(72° 13' N., 55° 7' W.) and Sondre Upernavik (72° 9' N., 55° 53' W.), I have 
had direct information of their absence. From South Greenland, south of 
the 67th parallel, nangissats have never been reported by any of the numerous 
Danish traveling scientists or resident officials. In Unartoq Fiord, however, 
near the colony of Julianehaab, Giesecke has seen "ein von den alten 
Normannern aus Steinen in die Erde eingelegtes Kreuz."^ From this very 
brief description it is not clear whether the cross lies near ancient ruins of 
Eskimo or of Norse origin, or whether the situation of the stones, their 
sizes, and the distances between them would permit the use of the cross as a 
nangissat or not. But, as cruciform nangissats do occur elsewhere I prefer to 
consider the above-mentioned stone cross as a nangissat, at least until 
further investigation proves the contrary. 

5 Giesecke, op. cit., p. 210. 
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Fig. 2 — Another view of the nangissat shown in Figure i. (Photograph by Morten P. Porsild.) 

Fig. 3— Two of the nangissats on the islet of Igdlutalik (lat. 69° S3' N.; long. 50° 33' W.). The one is of big 
stones for use by adults, the other of smaller stones for use by children. Eskimo gmves are seen at the end of 
the stone rows. In the background is part of AtS basin filled with calving ice from the Torssukitak ice fiord. 
(Photograph by Morten P. PorsUd.) 
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It is possible that a more careful investigation of other parts of Greenland 
would reveal a wider distribution of nangissats. If, on the other hand, they 
should prove to be restricted to the regions about Disko Bay and Northeast 
Bay, this fact in itself is sufficient to account for their omission by the 




Fig. 4 — Map showing distribution of nangissats in West Greenland 
constructed from data supplied by the author. The locations of all 
nangissats known to the author are here shown with the exception of 
that on the southern coast of Sarqardlit Island. 

earliest writers — ^the Egedes, father and son, Cranz, Dalager, Glahn, etc. — 
as they all lived in South Greenland, and their knowledge and experience 
were confined to that part of the country. 

Kleinschmidt too lived in the southern part of Greenland. If he had 
lived about Disko Bay or gathered his information from people there, he 
surely would never have assumed a Norse origin for the nangissats. Their 
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occurrence at the ancient settlements of pure Eskimo origin is sufficiently 
decisive even if one might be inchned to discredit, to a certain degree, the 
traditions of the Greenlanders. Nevertheless it is rather remarkable that 
the game of nangissat was not mentioned in the West Greenland tales, at 
least as far as we know them in the collections edited by Rink. Yet in this 
matter further information may be expected as the stock of West Greenland 
tales is by no means exhausted. 





Fig. s — Part of the cruciform nangissat at Ikorfat, on the northern side of the 
Nugssuaq peninsula. (Photograph by Mr. J. P. Ravn.) 



Are "Nangissats" a Provincialism in Eskimo Culture? 

Nearly every article on Eskimo culture ends with a strong emphasis on 
its remarkable unity — on the similarity of language, tales, traditions, 
religion^ folklore, as well as of tools and hunting implements and methods 
among a widespread people. Numerous features at first believed to be 
peculiarities or provincialisms confined to a restricted area have by closer 
investigation proved to have a far wider range. This may prove to be the 
case in the present matter. If, on the other hand, future investigation should 
fail to find nangissats outside of Greenland, we should be forced to regard 
them as a true provincialism. A recognized provincialism in the culture of 
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the Greenland Eskimos is the occurrence of the so-called feathered harpoon 
shaft, the ernangnaq, together with the common form, the undq^ also known 
elsewhere. At the present time the two forms of shafts have by intercourse 
become scattered all over the coasts of Greenland ; but probably they were 
invented at different times by different and detached bands of immigrants 
to Greenland, who had to reconstruct their kayaks and implements for their 
use, after the long wanderings through icebound regions where kayaks 
could not be used^. The sport of hopping on stone rows may perhaps have 
originated somewhere near Disko Bay and spread from there northward and 
southward, later to go out of fashion. 

Saptitit 
Previous Records 

The Greenland Eskimo word saputit is derived from the verb sapivd, 
"he confines it," and signifies "means for confining," or, generally, "a fence," 
"a hedge." Ordinarily the word is used for a dam or a fence of stones across 
the mouth of a trout river. 

However, on the southern coast of Nugssuaq Peninsula, near the settle- 
ment of Akunaq (69"* 52' N., 51° 30' W.), a fence is found of an extra- 
ordinary size. Therefore the word saputit has come to signify the whole 
region around the spot. When, in 1915, the Danish historian Dr. Louis 
Bob6 went to Greenland to investigate the remains of early Danish coloniza- 
tion, the natives guidrf him to Saputit, with the suggestion that the stone 
fence there might originally have been a sort of defensive structure erected 
in ancient times when hostilities were supposedly carried on between the 
Eskimos and Norsemen or Dutch or British whalers. Having investigated 
the fence, Dr. Bob6 called my attention to the place, which was previously 
unknown to me, and put his notes and sketches in my hands. On my return 
from a trip to the vicinity during the fall of 1915, I paid a short visit to 
Saputit. Unfortunately I had then used all my films and therefore was not 
able to take a photograph of the fence. 

The place has been mentioned in literature also by Giesecke: "Wir 
sezzten iiber die Bucht Saputit, so genannt von den kleinen Steindammen, 
welche man hier beym Bergstrome des Lachsfanges wegen legt."^ This 
remark of Giesecke shows that he knew the general meaning of the word, but 
it also implies that he did not land there or see the fence in question at all, as 
will readily appear from the description of it given below. 

Description of the Locality 

The bay at Saputit (Fig. 5) is not shown on any of the existing maps. It 
is rather spacious, extending from the coast line northward and continued 

« M. P. Porsild: Studies on the Material Culture of the Eskimo in West Greenland (Arbejder fra den Danske 
Arktiske Station ima Disko, No. 7), Meddelelser om Gr0nland, Vol. 51, I9i5. Pp. 111-250; reference on p. 121. 
1 Giesecke, op. ciL, p. 359- 
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inward by two valleys, divided by a high and steep hill, Ingigsoq. The 
eastern side of the bay is formed by a somewhat steep rocky hill whose 
name, Orpigarssuit, Dr. Bobe made note of. This name, meaning "the 
remarkable big thickets," cannot belong to the cliff, as any growth of willow 
thickets is impossible there, and so probably refers to the lowland lying 
north of the cliff. The western side is a low foreland covered with vegetation, 
about one kilometer broad, ending abruptly on the west at the steep side of 
another cliff. For this cliff Dr. Bob6 has recorded the name Palutugataq. 
In this form the word has no meaning; probably it is derived from patdlugut, 
"the handle of the Eskimo's adze," or from the verb patdlungavoq, "he lies 
on his belly with raised head." Without doubt the name refers to some 
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Fig. 6 — Sketch of fence for caribou hunting at Saputit Bay. (After a drawing by the author. The spelling 
of place names follows that of the original sketch.) 

contour of the rocks. At the shore of that foreland is a small rocky head pro- 
truding into the bay, called Niaqornarsuk. Somewhat inside Niaqornarsuk 
the fence extends in a nearly straight line from the shore across the foreland 
towards the foot of Palutugataq. 



Description of the Fence 

The fence was made of both large and small stones. Numerous large 
rocks, either stationary or too large to carry, are built into the fence, slightly 
modifying its straightness. All the stones are of a rather schistose gneiss, 
mostly flat in form. As far as possible they are set on edge; and it is very 
plain that the builders did not aim to construct a solid fortification, but only 
something that should serve as a place of concealment. Sods have never 
been placed between the stones, and consequently numerous interstices are 
to be found. Even the strongest man could hardly have managed by himself 
to carry the biggest transported stones; they must have been rolled into 
position. A few meters inside the fence a terminal moraine stretches across 
the foreland. At some earlier time the finer materials of the moraine 
were washed out by the sea, the stones being left. The fence builders 
purposely chose the border of that stone heap as the place for their work; 
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here the suitable stones in the immediate vicinity are exhausted, but a little 
farther within the fence there is still a wealth of loose stones. 

In the main the fence is quite undisturbed, standing as it was at the time 
of its construction. In some places, however, the stones were rather small, 
and there the fence has partly collapsed. Its average height is one meter, 
but no absolutely uniform height was intended. The fence follows the 
roughness of the ground, the highest point of it lying some 20 meters above 
high-water mark. At present the shore here, as elsewhere in West Green- 
land, is rapidly sinking. 

Along the fence, or sometimes into it, numerous square hiding places or 
sleeping shelters of stones raised on edge have been built. In addition there 

also occur several caches of 
solidly and closely laid stones. 
In the fence itself there are 
some gaps or interstices where 
no stones have ever been set. 
Near the shore are numerous 
caches on both sides of the fence, 
and still more on the stony 
moraine. Along the shore out- 
ward are numerous sleeping 
places and tent rings; also an 
old path may be discerned, and 
at Niaqornarsuk camp sites of 
modern origin are to be seen. 
Details of the fence, which runs 
from a point about 200 meters 
eastward from the steep western cliff to the shore line, are given in the 
accompanying diagram. 




Fig. 7 — ^The seaward end of the fence shown in Fig. 6. 
(Drawn by Miss Ingeborg Hydahl after a sketch by Dr. 
Louis Bobe.) 



The Purpose of the Fence 

There is no doubt, the size, form, and environment being considered, that 
the fence was intended for caribou hunting, like similar fences in Greenland 
and elsewhere. The caribou were driven through the two valleys towards the 
head of the bay, and here they followed the foreland on the western side to 
the fence behind which were concealed the hunters with their bows and 
arrows. In spite of the weakness of its construction, the caribou were not able 
to leap over the fence but were forced through the gaps where they were shot 
or whence they took to the water where their lancing from kayaks was easy. 

At the ice fiord of Jakobshavn, which lies about one degree of latitude to 
the south, traditions exist among the present population of their ancestors 
hunting caribou in the environs of Saputit. Before the Danish colonization 
perhaps the largest settlement known in Greenland was at Sermermiut close 
to the ice fiord. 
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Age of the Fence 

Ordinarily in Greenland every exposed stone surface is covered with a 
dense growth of black lichens. Apparently the stones of the fence have 
been placed so that their black sides faced inland, the bare ones facing the 
sea. At the present time lichens have partly crept around to the side 
originally bare. But the growth of the black lichen crusts is extremely slow 
in Arctic regions. An example will better illustrate this fact than many 
words. In the last century Giesecke wrote his initials on a stone on a 
mountain top in South Greenland simply by scratching off the black lichen 
growth with his knife. Some seventy years later K. J. V. Steenstrup found 
the stone, and the scratching seemed to him as fresh as if it had been made 
but a few days before ! From the appearance of the lichen growth alone on 
the stones at Saputit we may infer a high age for the structure — at least 
several hundred years. This conclusion is borne out also by the growth of 
the mosses and grass at the foot of the fence stones, especially on somewhat 
swampy ground where the snow is late in disappearing. Here the lowest 
stones were overgrown, often to their very tops. 

The fact that the present population seems to have quite forgotten the 
former use of the fence also proves the work to be of considerable age. The 
story that it was a defensive construction against Norsemen, Dutch, or 
other invaders is, for technical reasons alone, quite absurd. Surely this 
idea must have originated in the brain of some European who had heard 
descriptions of the fence by the Eskimos without having seen it with his own 
eyes. Afterwards the explanation was apparently adopted by the Eskimos 
themselves with their customary politeness. In a quite analogous way the 
story of the existence of a sound across Greenland in the latitude of the ice 
fiord of Jakobshavn was originally derived from misapprehensions by the 
ancient writers, told by the first settlers to the natives, and politely adopted 
by them. 

Rarity of Fences for Hunting in Greenland 

Whilst hunting fences are quite common in the caribou districts of Arctic 
America, their occurrence in Greenland seems to be remarkably rare. From 
the literature of the subject I only know of the following cases. 

On the large river at the head of the branch of Ilua Fiord known as 
Kangikitsoq (near Cape Farewell) between four small hills there is to be 
found a large arched stone fence; and in the vicinity of it are two square 
much dilapidated ruins. They were discovered and described in 1778 by 
A. Arctander and were supposed by him^ to be of Norse origin, intended 
for fencing cattle or sheep, although the square house-like ruins were in such 
a state that nothing certain could be determined about them. But when 

8 A. Arctander: Udskrivt af en Dagbog, holden i Gr0nland paa en Recognoscerings Reise i Julianaehaabs 
District i Aarene i777-i779- Published by H. P. von Eggers in Samleren, Vol. 6, Copenhagen, 1793. Arctander's 
description is repeated in the classical handbook of Norse remains in Greenland, "Gr0nlands historiske Mindes- 
maerker," 3 vols., Copenhagen, 1838-45; reference in Vol. 3, p. 800. 
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G. F. Holm investigated and mapped the country here, in 1880, his accom- 
panying Greenlanders declared to him that the fence was intended for 
caribou hunting and the ruins were those of Eskimo houses.^ 

Another fence, also in arched form, was discovered and described in 1834 
by Jacob Ar0e. A part of his diary for the trading post of Nanortalik is a 
description of a trip made in the fiord of Tasermiut in South Greenland for 
topographic and antiquarian researches. This part has recently been 
published by H. Ostermann. We read here: 

At the head of the bay [Tasiusaq on the eastern coast of the fiord] rudera occur a little 
above the lake on a low hill, but they are very inconsiderable and quite collapsed, so that 
it was impossible to form any opinion as to their true character; they were, however, of 
small size and could hardly have formed more than two houses. In this locality, near the 
house ruins, was further observed a fence of rather large stones, forming a semicircle down to 
the shore, about 50 paces long. The proper purpose of this fence was not clear as on the 
middle of the hill it touched a large rock and did not seem to have formed any inclosure. 
Small stone walls were also seen on the hill, built close to large rocks, thus forming square 
spaces of a size of I or 2 ells, sometimes with the one side left open, but very insignificant 
and only one stone high above the ground.^^ 

Although the fence here is rather short, there can hardly be any doubt 
of its having been intended for caribou hunting. The small inclosures 
behind the large rocks are hiding places or caches. 

Finally, we have a case from East Greenland, namely on the island of 
Kulusuk near Cape Dan, in Angmagssalik Fiord. W. Thalbitzer gives an 
illustration of it and writes : 

At the one end of a fertile plain, which reaches down to a large inland lake, there is a 
narrow strait or pass between hills, where we find the remains of the taaliUj a wall or fence 
of upraised stones connected with a shooting cover, for use in caribou hunting. The word 
is the same for the place on Kulusuk and is found as a place name at several localities in 
West Greenland (here called talut)j where similar walls occur. In the middle of the wall 
I have seen there is an opening like a gate, through which the hunted animals have been 
obliged to take flight. Before the end of the wall are the remains of a rectangular cover 
in which the waiting hunter lay concealed. I was shown how the animals usually came, 
from the high slopes in the east, on the way down to the grassy heath and the inland 
lake. A large detached rock lies out on the heath and behind this a man on the watch 
conceals himself and signals to the archer in the shooting cover, when he sees the animals 
approaching.^^ 

It may be remarked that the word laluf in West Greenland really signifies 
the small square hiding places and not the fences. Hiding and sleeping 
places without fences are very abundant on all present and former caribou 
hunting grounds. Of fences for driving the caribou we thus know only four 
cases altogether. 



9 G. F. Holm: Beskrivelse af Ruiner i Julianehaabs Distrikt, Meddelelser om Gr0nland, Vol. 6, 1883, pp. 
57-145; reference on p. 137. 

10 H. Ostermann: Arkaeologisk-topografisk Beskrivelse af Tasermiut-Fjorden in Sydgr0nland, forfattet af 
Assistent Jacob Ar0e, Geografisk Tidskrift, Copenhagen, Vol. 24, 1917, PP. 7S-8o; reference on p, 76. 

" William Thalbitzer: The Ammassalik Eskimo, Meddelelser om Gr0nland, Vol. 39. 1914. PP- i-7SS; reference 
on p. 405. 
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Scarecrows for Deer Hunting 

Hans Egede makes mention of white poles with pieces of sod placed on 
their tops and planted in rows used as scarecrows by the Eskimos in driving 
the caribou to the concealed hunters. ^^ The hunting is also illustrated in the 
plate accompanying the description. In the northern parts of the country 
suitable wood was very scarce, and therefore cairns were used for that 
purpose. According to verbal information given to me by Mr. E. Anbersen, 
chief factor of the colony of Upernavik, rows of cairns with hiding places 
behind them are to be seen on the plateau between the heads of the Umiarfik 
and Amitsuarsuk Fiords (about 72° 20' N.). Between these cairns the 
intervals were from 20 to 30 meters. 

12 Hans Egede: Det gamle Gr0nlands nye Perlustration, etc. Copenhagen, 1729 and 1741. English transL, 
London, 174S and 1818. 



